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THE POETS CORNER. 
1 HE PAUPER S DEATH-BED. 


SOUTHET. 





BY MRS. 


Tread soft!y—bow the head 


In revereat silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll— 


Yet an immortal soul 


Is passing now. 


Stranger! however great, 

With! Why reverence bow; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paliry bed— 


Greater than theu. 


Beneath that bege u's roof, 


Lo! Death doth keep his state; 


Lote r no crowaoe attend— 


Euter—no guards defend 


This palace gute. 


That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread 

One «lent women stancs 

Lifting 
A dying bead. 


with meagre hands 


No infant voices sound— 
As iofants wail along; . 
A eel 


That short, deep gasp, and then 


uppress« d—again 


The parting groan, 


Oi! change—obl! wondrous change— 
Burst not the prison bars— 


This moment there, so low, 


So agonmed, and now, 


beyond the stars! 


Ol! change—stupencdous change! 
There hes the soulless clod; 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new immortal wakes— 


Wakes with his God. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Aunt Magwire. 
TREATS OF ‘THE CONTEMPLATED | 
SEWING SOCIETY AT SCRABBLE HILL. | 


"[ By the Author of ©The Widow Bedott Papers.”’ 


| 
We're a gwine to have a Sewin’ Society at| 
Scrabble Hill. Miss Birsley, lawyer Birsley’s | 
wife, was the first one that proposed it. She| 
haint lived here but about a year, and she’s al-| 
ways bea used te such societies where she come | 
from, so she felt as if she’d like to have one! 
here, Miss Birstey’s jest the woman to take | 
hold of any suchthing. She's a wonderful active | 
tew. But, 
above all, she's gota way o’ sayin’ jest what 
she please stu every ody without ever givin’ any 
ollence, Uve often wondered how it was that) 
Miss Busley could speak her mind so freely and 
never make no enemies by it. Why, if LT should 
venter to talk half so plain as she does, I should 
be universally bated. But she comes right out 
with everything she thinks, and yet she's more 
popilar than any woman in the place. IL guess 
it must be because folks has found out that she 
never says ro wos about ‘em behind their backs 
than before their faces. Well, she come into! 
our house one day last week, (she and I's very 
cood trends ;) she come in and axed me how I'd 
like to poe a Sew Society tor benevolent pur- 
' Ltold her that oot knowin’ I couldn't 
say, for | hadn't never belonged to none. So 
she went into an explanation; aud after | under- 
stood the nator of ‘em | liked the idee, and said 
I'd go in for it. So she wanted me to go round 
with her and talk it up to the folks; and as I 
didn’t see no reason why [ shouldn't, | put on | 
my things and otf we started. ‘The first place 
we weot to was the ministers—we thought we'd 
like to see what Miss Tuttle thought about it 
afore we spoke to anybody else. Well, Miss 
Totie said she approved o'sewin societies—she 
thought they was quite useful when properly 
conducted. She aidn’t know how the plan 
would work here—at any rate, it was well | 
enough to try, and she'd be glad to help us all | 
she was able to 
Next we went to Deacon Skinner's. The 
widder Grimes and Charity was there a spendin’ | 
the day, so we discussed the pint: with "em cll. | 
Miss Skinver and the gals seemed quite tock 
with the idee ; but Charny and her mother rath- | 
ec hesitated at first, but after they'd axed forty 
questions, and we'd told ’em all about it, and | 
they'd satisfied themselves that they could git} 
along without givin’ anything more than their | 
time for an hour or tew a week, and git their tea) 
to boot, they agreed to jine, So Miss Birsley | 
took down their names, We didn't conclude! 
what we should dew with the avails of our labor! 
—ithought we'd discuss that matter at our first 
meetin’, and Miss Birsley said she’d have ’em 
meet to her house the next week a Wensday. | 
When we come away from there, I says, says | 
1, **We mustn't forgit to goto Liddy Ann Bull,” 
*O yes,’ says Miss Birsley, “the old maid that 
* New 1 had'nt the 
least idee she'd jine, but I kaow'd she never'd 
forgive us if we didn’t call on her. She'’sa 
curus critter—consates that some feels above 
her, and it makes her wonderful oncomfortable. 
She's always on the lookout for siights and in- 
sulis, and of course she thinks she gits plenty 
oa’em., She hates Deacon Fustick’s wite like 
pizen, on acceunt o° some remarks she heard o’ 
Miss Fustick’s makin’ about the ostridge feath- 
ers she wore oo her bunnit winter afore last.— 
Miss Fustick said afore old Miss Crocker that 
she thought Liddy Ann Bull was tew old to 
wear plumes Olid Mother Crocker went 
straight and told Liddy Ann on't, and she was 
hoppin’ mad about it. She went round talkin’ 
about Miss Fustick ata terrible rate. Of course, | 
Miss Fustick talked back agin, ond it led to an! 
awful quarrel that aint made up yet. That bun- 
nit wes a curwsity though. Blue velvet with a 
couple o° great long yaller feathers tipped with | 
pink on’t, and red flowers in the inside. “T} 
know she won't jine,”’ says 1; ‘*but we may as 
well call, for she'll be awfal mad if we dou't.”” 
*'T guess | can manage her,” said Miss Birsley. 
**| know she thinks | feel above her, but I'll see; 
"fh Lean't convioce her she’s mistaken,” So in 
we govs—Liddy Ann was a sewin’ a straw bun- 
nit, She's ginerally pretty perlite to me—l 
spose she thinks [I aint proud—bat when she 
see me aloag eo Miss Hirsley, she thought I'd 
natrally feel ruther lifted up, (bein’ as Miss 
Hirsley belongs to the upper crust.) and so she'd 
treat me accordin'ly. She looked up when we 
come in, and gin us a wonderfal stiff bow — | 
never laid by her sewin’—did'nt even ax us to 
sit down—but there she sot, head up, nose in} 
the air, (she’s got a sing'lar way o’ turnin’ up| 
her nose at folks.) with a real I'm-as-good-as- 
you-be look on her face, and sewed away as if 
her life depended on’t. 1 felt rather aukard, but 
Miss Birsley didn’t seem to. She looked down 
into the show-box that sot on the counter, and | 
says she, ** Whata beautiful assortment 0° rib- 
bins—vou've jest got’em up, haint you, Miss! 
Baill?” ‘f have,’ says Liddy Ann. ‘That! 
green and white plaid one’s a beauty,’ says Miss | 
Birsley— won't vou please to let me look atit’ 
*Can’t you lift the kiver and take itout yerself?’ 
sive Liddy Ann, save she. ‘O yes, to be sure, 
says Miss Birsley—'l dida’s know asl might." 
So she took it out and admired it wondertully. 
*Whata firm stout ribbon it istew ? says she— 
‘why, Miss Buill, yeu make vetter selections 
than the merchant's dew.” ‘When J buy rib- 
bins I buy rrffins, and not shavin’s,’ says Liddy 
Ann. ‘So I see, says Miss Birsley. ‘I'll take 
three yards on’t, if you please.’ I wondered 
whether the critter’d condescend to git up and 
wait on her—but she couldn’t help it—so she 
riz with a great deal o' dignity and measured it 
off. Miss Birsley paid fort and then she hap- 
pened to notice a straw bannit that laid on the 
shelf—‘twas one that Liddy Ann had been dew- 
in’ ever for Loanthy Pettibone—How white 
tris bunnit is?” says she—*T don’t see how vou 
ev make old k so nice.” ‘When I 
‘teach hats I d/eark ‘em,’ says Liddy Ann; ‘1 


litthe body, and a real good woman 


poses 


keeps the milliner’s shop.’ 


straw loo 





ley, says she—‘but I declare I'd a’most forgot) ‘* O now, don’t talk so, Cappen,” says she; ‘*a 
ny errand—-we're a trying to raise a Sewin’ 5e- piece ov’ shirtin’s jest exactly as good as anything | 
exety, Miss Buill, and we called to see whether | else, and we'd jest as lieve have itas the money ; | 
you wouldo’t jine™ ‘Me!’ says Liddy Aun, | for if we bad the money we should have to spend | 
looking a leetle grain pleasanier ‘n she did be-/it to buy materials tw begin on. We know 
fo1e—‘well, | don't know—I'm ferful you won't| ‘twould be more of a satisfaction fer you to give 
eucceed in yer undertakin’.’” ‘Why not!’ says) us five dollars if twas convenient; but seein it 
1. +O,’ says she, ‘society here aint united as it! aiut, we're pertectly willin’ to take this, so jest 
ought to be—indiwiddiwals don’t pull together | please w dew it up; so she picked out one o° 
atall.” ‘Well, then,’ says Miss Birsley, ‘mabby | the best piecesand tambled it down towards him. 
a Sewin’ Svciety would be the means o’ makiu’| The Cappen he looked awful womblecropt—l 
‘em more vpited—it promotes good feelin’ to) declare [ raly pitied the poor man—he hesitated | 
meet together and work: for some benevolent) a minnit, and then can you believe it! he actu- 
objict—makes folks take an interest in one) ally took the cloth and done it up! but | tell ye, 
another, you know.’ *O, but ‘twouldn’t be the | I never see such an oncomfortable lookin’ coun- 
case here,’ says Liddy Ann; ther’s too much/tenance as his’n while he was dewin ont. 
rastocratical feelin’—some o’ the members would | ** Now,”’ says Miss Birsley, ‘ll trouble you to 
carry their heads so high, and think themselves | write on it, * Thirty-one yards shirtin’ presented 
so much better 'n some others ; and them others] to the Ladies’ Sewin’ Society by Captain Smal- 
would know (hey was jest as good as the rest—/ley.”” So he took a pen and writ it, and I'l! be 
for my patt, | shoaldn’s want to put myself in| hanged if he didn’t look as if he was signin’ his 
the way o° beiw’ put down and stempt on afier- | own death-warrant. ‘* Much obleeged to ye,” 





Miss Birsley, she raised her hands and eyes, and| we comme off. When we got tothe door, she 


saysshe, * lhe land alive '—well, | declare, if 
I aint beat now, to near you go on at such arate, 
Miss Buill! You look well a talkin about aris- 
tocracy, when you're got more on’t than anybody 
else in the village. Why, I always thought you 


wards by Descon Fustick’s wile and such.’ says Miss Birsley, and she took up the cloth and 


turned round, and says she, ** Mabby i'll be a 
Satisfaction to ye, Cappen, to buy some o” the 
shirts after we git ’em made ?t’* ‘The Cappen he 
gin a ghastly grin, and a peculiar kind of a bow, 
as much as to say, * You see ’f you ketch me 


thing wonderful quizzical about that boy's looks. | THE PRISONER OF SAN ANTONIO} 
His clus is a great deal tew small for him, ane | DE BEXAR 
he looks as if he was gwine to bust out of “em! ae 

like a chicken out o’ the shell. He looked | “A father’s heart 
wonderful sober a settin’ the table; but they say | Is tender, though the man be mace of stone.’ 
he’s up to all sorts o” tricks away from heme.) Some of the severest afflictions with which an | 
We inquired fur Jerushy, and they sxid she'd | inseratable Providence at times visits humanity 
gone to milk. Well we told our bizness, 294 pave the effect of calling into action the finest 
axed Mins Stubbles if she'd jine the society’) tains of our nature—the most exaited virtues 
She looked at the professor to see how he took | with whieh the mind of man is endowed. See, 
it afore she answered us—sol says, 8a¥8 !,| how beneficent Charity opened wide the portals 
“What do you think o’ the plan, Professor 5iab- | of her well-filled granartes in this country to} 
bles!” ‘The professor gin three or four awful) feed the starving millious in Ireland when assail- | 
hams to clear out bis throat and then says he, | oq by gaumt Famine; and how freely—how | 
“Did I believe that an organization of this des- | liberally she gave of her bounty while regretting 
cription would be a labor promotin’ association. | the cause that made the offering nec ssary. ~ | 
I would give it my heart-willing approval. When an epidemic visits ox owe culy and | 
‘No doubt i: will be so,’ says Miss Birsley ithe destroying angel passes rapidly from ‘street | 
* Ladies,’ says he, ‘it is high time that the dig- |g street, and from dwelling to dwelling, what 
nity of labor was appreciated the world-wide.” | ean more elevate our species in the eyes of the | 
(We see he was in for a speech, so we let him | just and good than the increasing and sleepless | 
goon.) It's high time that the purse-proud and | eifurts of benevolent societies and individuals 
vice-bloated aristocracy o’ the Jand was com- among us' ‘The stranger and the poor are the | 
pelled to toil like the hard-handed sons and | special objects of their solicitude ;—these they 
daughters of honest poverty;—it’s high time that} seek out iu their obscure d ” 
the artificial arrangements of society was done | heir stand between thet 
away, and this sin-distracted, folly-bewildered, | 
hag-ridden world was governed by such laws as 





wellings, and taking | 
nm and the pestilence, | 
leave no effort antried that humanity and medi- | 
cal skill can devise to defeat it. 


was very proud and hauty ; and | guess in’s the 


gineral impression that you feel above your 
velghbors. I was halfafeard to come in here to- 


agin,’ and so we bid him gvuod-afternoon, and 
left him to his meditations. ‘* Well,’ says I, 


the Great Heart of the Uuiverse originally intend- 


ed. Ladies, the earth-mission of mundane souls | 


is twofold; first, to discharge with self-interest- 





The Mexican war, too; while it necessarily 
led to the destruction of many valuable lives—w 
public injury and private suffering—how much 


day, you’ve always been so scornful towards me; 
but now Lam here, I feel asif I could speak 
plainly—and [Il tell you what, if you do want 
seciety to be united, you must be the first to set 
the example. You must lay aside sume o’ yer 
pride and consent to associate with yer neighbors 
on equal tums.’ (Liddy Ann’s nose came down 
a peg, and she really looked quite gratified. — 
Thinks me, these ere tulks thai’s forever blaztn’ 
away abeut aristecracy,are always williv’ enough 
to have the name o* bein’ aristocrats, and would 
be so actilly if they had achance,) Miss Birsley 
went on—* Now, if you're sincere in what you 
say, do, for pity’s sake, show 1 by commin’ to 
the Sewin’ Society. 

We expect all the other girls ’Il_ come—the 
Skinners have agreed to, and we intend to call 
on the rest, and no doubt they'll jine” Liddy 
Ann’s nose come down another peg to hear her- 
self classed with the gir/s. She looked eny 
most good-natured. ‘Well, I'll see about it,’ 
says she, ** but why don’t you take some cheers 
and set down!’ * Because you haint invited us 
tew,’ says Miss Birsley. * Dear me,’ says Liddy 
Ann, ‘how forgetful l be!’ * No mater,’ says 
Miss Birsley, * we can’t stay to set down now— 
but you we/! jine us, won't you? we depend a 
great deal on your taste, and the other guls ali 
seem to give up to you in that respect.’ Liddy 
Ann fairly dropt her nose to a level with that of 
other folkses, and actilly smiled, and says she, 
* Well, takin’ all things into consideration, I ru- 
ther guess | wi// jine.’ So Miss Birsley took 
down her name, and told her not to fail to attend 
the first meetin’ at her house next Wednesday. 
She promised she'd come ; and then she went to 
the door mighty gracious, and hoped we'd call 
on her agin, After we'd got on a piece, says I, 
* Well I dew say for’t, | never was more beat in 
all my born days than I was to see you git round 
that cross-grained old critteras you did! 1 didu’t 
know afore that you ever used any soft soap, but 
I'm sure you dauded it onto Liddy Anu right and 
left; "twas the best way after all thongh, for if 
you'd a took her to task about bein’ jealous and 
suspicious, she'd a ben tearin’ mad, and like 
enough showed us the door, and then went round 
and jawed aboutus afierwards.’ * Jest so,’ says 
Miss Birsley, ‘the only way to deal with sach 
folks is to try to make them satisfied with them- 
selves ; make “em think you look on ’em as per- 
sons 0’ some consequence, and they'll dew any- 
thing you want ‘em tew, and then, tew, there’s 
a satistaction in it, because it makes ’em feel so 
much more comfortable and good natured.’ 

The next place we went to was Dr. Lippin- 
cows. Miss Lippincott was pleased with the | 
idee of a sewin’ Society, and said she'd jine. 
Anny Mariar sot there a playin’ on the pianner, 
and we axed her if she wouldn't take hold and | 
help ust ** Dear me, no!"’ says she; ** | can’t} 
bear to sew, and besides, I don't understand it 
I never had tosewany.”’ * How old are you !”"| 
says Miss Birsley. * Highteen,” says Anny | 
Mariar. ** The land alive!’’ says Miss Birsley, | 
“eighteen year old and don’t know how to sew ! | 
—and you can set there and tell on’t without | 
blushin’' Why what's yer ma ben thinkin’ 
about all this time to negleet yer eddication so! 
I declare, | must tell Dick o' that; Ishan’tallow | 
hit to git interested in a young lady that don’t | 
know how to sew"—(Dick was her nephew ; 
he was studyin’ law with Mr. Birsley, and was | 
quite attentive to Anny Maria), ** Well,’’ she 
went on, “it's high time you larnt, and if you'll | 
come to the Sewin Society, Pil engage ‘to teach | 
you.’’ Miss Birsley said all this ina pleasant, | 
good-natured way, but Miss Lippincott felt it, | 
and so did Anny Mariar. I guess she begun to) 
suspect that, after all, “twant so wonderful lady- | 
like not to know howto sew. She promised | 
she'd attend the meetin’? next week. ** That's! 
good,’* says Miss Birsley ; ‘* but don,t for pity's | 
sake, wear all them petticoats, for | don’t think | 
there'll be room for ‘em if the meetin’s large.” | 








When we come from there we started for | 
Deacon Fustick’s, and while we was a crossin’ | 
the road we observed Cappen Smalley a standin’ 
in his store door. ** There's the Cappen,”’ says 
Miss Birstey, ** now we'll go in and make him | 
give us something to begin with.” “ Gracious | 
sakes!’’ says 1,1] hope you don’t expect to 
squeeze anything oute’ him?” “To be sure 
I dew,’ says she. ** Well, you'll find yourself} 
mistaken,’* soys I, ** for he never gives nothing 
to no oljict—-always takes it out in talkin.”’-— 
* You'll see "f ] don't make him hand over,” 
says she. When the cappen see us a comin’, | 
he wentin so’s to be ready to waitonus. “Cap-| 
pen,’ says Miss Birsley,** we haint come to} 
trade to day ; we've come on bizness. We ladies | 
are thinkin’ o’ startin’ aSewin’ Society for | 
benevolent objicts, and it’s quite important to git) 
the opinion o the leadin’ men o° the place afore | 
we begin. Whatdo you tink o’ the plan, Cap- | 


| 
' 
| 


) ery. 


“Til give it up now !—it | hadn't a seen it with 
my own eyes, I never'd a believed it, never! 
How astonished everybody'll be when they hear 
ont”? * Ves,”’ says Miss Birsley ; ‘* but we 
tmusn't let on how we got it out of him ; "taint 
right to tell o’ such things—we must let folks 
think he gin it of his own accord.”’ ‘Jest so,” 
says]; but, thinks me, iis tew good to keep, and 
I must tell Mr. Godey on’t, though I won't men- 
tion 1 to anybody else. Well, it was a pretty 
heavy load to carry, and Miss Birsley proposed 
we should take it into her husband’s office and 
leave it. ‘The office was nigh by, so we goes in. 
Miss Birsley huv it down, and says she to her 
nephew, ** There, Dick, 1 want you to bring that 
up when you come home to-night.”’ Squire 
Birsley looked at it and read the writin’, and 
says she, ‘you don’t mean to say that Cappen 
Smalley gin you this” ‘To be sure he did,’ 
says he; ‘dor’t you believe his own words" 
* Pretty cunnin’ in you,’ says the squire, ** to get 
it in writin’, for fear he’d be down on yer socie- 
ty with a bill.” *O law ! says she, * jest as if I 
done it for that.” Dick Wilson he Jooked up 
kind o” knowin’, and says he, ‘It ¢akes you to 
come it, Aunt Lucy.’ 

Next we wentto Deacon Fustick’s. Miss 
Fustizk and Jane Elizy had gone to Deacon 
Peabody's to tea, so we went round there, and 
had a chance to see ‘em all at once. Miss Pea- 
bod 'ys entirely governed by Miss Fustick in ev- 
erything, so she waited to see what Miss Fus- 
tuck would say afore she expressed her opinion 
about the Sewin’ Society ; and Miss Fustick 
don’t want to go intu anything without she can 
be head man, andas she wasn’t sure how she'd 
stand in the Sewin’ Society, she hesitated a 
spell. At Jast she said she had her doubts 





about it—didn’t like to undertake a thing til she | 
was convivced ’twould promote the interests 0° re- | 
ligion—(Miss Fustick’s awful pious accordin’ to | 
her idees 0° piety,) Of course, Miss Peabody | 
had her doubts, tew, about jinin’ the society.— 

Miss Birsley and me, we both said tew ’em 
that we'd no doubt but what the Sewin’ Socie- | 
ty would be the means o’ dewin’ a great deal o’ | 
good if ‘twas properly conducted. Well, | 
Miss Fustick said she was onsartin about bein’ | 
able to attend—her time was putty much took 

up—the Superindent o’ the Maternal Society, | 
President a’ the Dauchters o’ Temperance, and 
Correspondin’ Secretary to the Friends o’ Hu-| 
manity, and she was afeared she couldn’t con-| 
sistently do much for the Sewin Society; but! 
she'd try to attend occasionally—at least she'd | 
make ita subject 0° prayer, and try to find out! 
what was her duty in the case. Ofcourse, Miss 

Peabody said she'd try to attend tew—and then | 
we axed the’r daughters whether they'd come? 

Sophrony Peabody inquired whether the gentle- 

men was gwine to attend? We saidthat hadn’t 

been thought of yet. And Jane Ehzy Fustick | 
said she hoped in all faver they wouldnt—if, 
they did, she wouldn't any how—she couldn't! 
bear to have the fellers stickin’ round, **Why 
can't you speak the truth,’’ says Miss Birsley, 
“and say you won't come without they do!” 
At last they both said they'd jine. 

Next we went into Jo Gipson’s and there we | 
found Tom Hodge's wife a visitin’ with her 
young one. Of all the children I ever see, that 
boy's the disagreeablest; but his mother don't 
think so, She makes anatral fool of him—al- | 
ways takes him every @vhere with her, and it 
takes every body to attend tew him. He wasa 
settin’ on his mother’s lap eatin’ an awful great 
hunk o’ cake makin’ a dreadful growlin’ noise | 
over itthat eny most prevented our hearin’ one 
another talk. After we'd discussed the Sewin’ 
Society with the ladies, and'they’d both say. 
they'd jine’, Miss Birsley says to the young one | 
“Come here and see me, bub?’ **Me won't!” 
says he, ‘He'd rather stay by mommy, hadn't) 
he, darlin?” says Miss Hodge. ‘Stay there) 
then if you want to, little cross pateh,’’ says 
Miss Birsley. 1 felt ruther sorry to hear her 
speak out so, so I says, ‘**What’s yer name, 
ducky!’ Nun o’oo bidness !""  “Onow,” says | 
his mother, can’t be be alittle man and tell the | 
ady his name!’ “Me wont!” says he and he) 
hit his mother a slap in the face. ‘Now that, 
aint pritty,”’ says she, *‘mommy'll ery,’’ so she! 
put her hands up to her face and pretended to| 
After a spell, says she, ‘* Now tell the la- 
dy his name nice and pritty’ and then mommy'll| 
siop cryin.” Butinsteado’ tellin’ his name, he | 
begun tu baw! for more cake. ‘*Wait a minnit, | 
Miss Gipson,” says Miss Hodge, **l want the} 
ladies to hear him tell his name, he says it so) 
sweet and cunnin.’ Now tell the lady his name | 
and he shall have more cake.” Yando Puffle} 
Hogs,’ says the little torment. ‘That’sa dar- | 
lin,’ sayshis mother—‘now, Miss Gipson may 
git him agreat piece o’ cake.’ ‘What did he} 
say his name was!’ says Miss Birsley. ‘Orlan-! 
do Percival Hodge,’ says his mother, ‘The’ 





don’t tan *em” ‘So I perceive,’ says Miss Birs- 


pent’? “A capital plan,” says he, ‘a most| land alive !’ says Miss Birsley, ‘I declare I don’t) 
excellent idee. I've long been of opinion that | blame the young one for not wantin’ to tell his. 
something o° the kind was needed here— iv’s a} name,” ‘What ! don’t you like it” says Miss 
great satisfaction to be laborin’ for the good of Hodge. *No,’ says Miss Birsley ; ‘1 don’t ad- | 
our feller critters. ‘To what partikler purpose | mire double names any way, especially such aw- 
do you intend to devote the avails o” yer labor!” | ful jaw-breakers as that.’ *W hy, how you talk, | 
* Well,” says she, “ we hain’tdecided yet ; we | Says Miss Hodge, ‘for my part | think boys | 
shall wait tll we git started, and then consider names always ought to be double. 1 told his pa) 
the matter—ther’s enough wavs o° dewin’ good | I wanted to give hima name that would sound 
with money, you know.” ** Exactly,” says the well in Congress one v’ these days, and I think 
Cappen, says be * and IT would suggest the idee | ‘Orlando P. Hodge’ will.’ ‘I s’spose you think | 
©’ your expendin’ yer funds in the purchase of | that Henry Clay'd be a much greater man it his 
articles o' clothin’ for the poor; ther’s a great | name was Henry P. Clay. And George Wash- 
number in destitute circumstances in this place, | ington, tew, no doubt he’d made a great deal 
and it strikes me it would be a great satisfaction | more noise in the world if his name had been 
to the ladies to furnish “em with comfortable | George P. Washington. What a pity “swas'n t 
apparel.” “* That és a good idee,” says Miss | —but you needa't be eafeulatin’ on seein’ your 
Brrsley—** don’t yoo think so, Miss Maguire ?"*| boy a member o’ Congress— his name'll be the 
* Yes,” says 1. ** I'm glad it strikes you favora- | death ” him afore he comes to maturity. Did 
bly,” says the Cappen, says he; ‘and come to | you ever consider "twas O. P. H? ‘Gracious !" 
think, | have on hand a variety o’ materials that | says Miss Hodge, ‘it never struck me afore.’ 
would be suitable to make garments for the poor; | ‘Miss Birsley,’ says I, ‘it’s time for us to go. 
and if you see fit to purchase, I'll Jet you have | ‘So “tis,” says she. ‘Well, ladies, we shall ex- 
“em at first cost, seein’ it’s for a benevolent objict. pect too see you at the meetin’ next Wednesday; 
In such cases 11's always a satisfaction to me to | but, Miss Hodge, don’t you bring O. P. H., for 
sell low.” ** You're very kind,’ says Miss Birs-| 1] shan’t have time to stoff him.’ 
ley, ‘we'l mention it at the meetin’; but we've | Well, from there we went over to Professor 
got to have some funds to begin with. You can | Stubblesses to present the case to Miss Stubbles 
give us something, I ‘pose * Well, raly,’| and Jerushy. Miss Stubles is quite a clever 
says he, rubbin’ his hands together, ‘I'm very woman, and a good member 0’ society as far as 
sorry, very indeed, that 1s happened so. It’s | she dares to be; but she’s dretfully under the pro- 
very i convenieut yest now—in fact its on possi- | fessor’s thumb, and he’s a wondertul cures man; 
ble for me to give anything at this time. | have! he's got some 0” the oddest notions in his head 
a large remittance to make very soon to New | that ever you heerd of--thinks that property ought 
Aorks and. of course, Tcau’t spare a penny —|1y be equally divided—calls all nich men op- 
Seen ieee tt ae arctan’ | resem nd all he ahi’ clam abamad ad de 
das +N catage~ sari, seticen, Suan, See prived o” their rights —holds , vat men an wim 
res.’ : A -’ min ought to be eddieated jest alike. He's always 
* Yes,’ says Miss: Birsley, ‘it must be soit) a whalin’ away about the dignity 0” tohee<-han 
must be very tryin’ to you to be seant o” money jest ben deliverin’ a course 0° lecters on the sub- 
when you have acall to contribbit, it s such a jiet, and he call all men that don’t take hold and 
satisfaction to you to give’—(here she gin me a dew kitchen work domestic tyrants; but he has 
hunch)— but that don"t make no difference to such a blind, twistical way o’ talkin’ that a body 
us, we'd jest as live take something out o’ the | can’t tell whet he means half theaime—husband 
Store—for instance, some 0” this ere cotton cloth’| says he don’t know himself what he’s drivin’ at. 
—(and she stepped ap toa pile o° shirtin’ that) When we got there Miss Stubbles was in the 
laid on the counter)—* you d esteem it & privi- | side yard splittin’ wood; she come round and 
ledge to give us a piece 0’ this. | went in with as. They hada’t no fire only ia 
“ Bot—but,”* says the Cappen, “I really don’t | the kitchen, so she took us in there. The pto- 
feel’’—* Now, Cappen,”’ says Miss Butsley, | fessor was a churnin’—I thought I should go off 
** you needn’ apologize a word, this is very nice! when I see him. He’s a great, tall, lank, ongain- 
cloth, and it ll be jest as good as the money ; it'll | ly man, and there he stood with a check apron 
make first rate shirts, and we can always find on, a churnin’ away like fury—he did look like 
ready market for good shirts.” ** But,’’ says he,| old Time. Their overgrown, gawxey son, Na- 
‘consider a minnit; a piece of shirtin’ is"—! hyn, was a settin’ thetea-table, There's some- 








sacrificing z sl our duty towards dow n-trocden 
humanity; second, to perform with soul-earn- 
est, wife-assisting, daughter-helping, labor-loving 
fidelity, such domesiic services as shall be to be 
performed at home: and I pronounce that seul 
who refuses to acknowledge the dignity of house- 
hold labor, a pride besotted, contempt-deserving, 
heaven-provoking chorl.” Here the churn-dash- 
er come down with such a vengeance, that the 
cream spirted up and spattered all rouad, anc 
some on’t went onto Miss Birsley’s shaw!. ‘The 
land alive!’ says she,‘that was dignified, any 
how.’ Miss Stubbles jumped up to clean it off. 
* Set still, Miss Stubbies,’ says Miss Birsley, 
‘its the professor's business 0 repair his mischief 
Come professor, get a wet cloth and wipe off my 
shaw] afore the grease soaks in.’ The professor 
looked mad and did'nt stir. ‘Well,’ says she, 
accordin’ to what you jest advanced, you must 
own yourself tobe a pride-besotted wretch. 
Now, professor, I should like to know if it 
wouldn't be ruther more dignified for you to go 


that was noble in nature did it exhibit! How 
much that was virtuous in feeling and generous 
in soul?’ Much—moch more than we could in 
the present rapid sketch even glance at. Ove 
iusiance, however, mav serve to illustrate the 
truth of the postulate with which we commenc- 
ed, and that we will proceed to narrate, avoid- 
ing all sttempts at effect and elaboration to 
indulge in which we are forbidden by our pre- 
scribed space. 

_ There came down to this city in the month of 
November last an old man in the capaciy of 
wagon-driver in the service of the United States. 
He was from the interior of Kentucky, where he 
had entered on his new vocation, agreeing to fill 
it for the term of six months—no longer. His 
hairs were grey and few; his face was furrow- 
ed, more even from sorrow than from age, though 
time, too, had left its traces upon him. He was 
intelligent—evidently educated—and unsuited 
by previous habits for the station which, in this 
instance, he had assumed. Having to report 


his present thirst demands or justifies, because 
he knows that it will be for his refreshment 
when he is far from the fountain. 

We have been already long enough among 
the mountains, to find that they grow upon the 
eye, and the imagination, with acquaintance.— 
‘They need to be seen near and afar, from the 
valleys and the hill-tops, from the lakes and from 
the ridges, at morning, noon, and evening, in 
storm and in calm,, to produce the effects of | 
which they are capable. As a general rule, | 

| 


however, it is as true of great mountains as of 
great men, that distance increases their apparent 
magnitude. Indeed, you cannot get nigh the 


pained, 
Alps, without ascending, and thus destroying | 
the effect of what is truly a part of their own | 
proper altitude, though it may bear another 


name. Thus, ifto see the Jungfran, you climb) 
the Wengem Alp, or stull more the Faulhorn, | 
the valley between you and your mighty Alp ts) 
not as deep by two or three thousand feet, as 
the lake below, and by just so much is the monn- | 
tain robbed of its effective magnitude. The} 
Burnese Alps never appear so lofty as when seen | 
from the lake of Than, and the further you get} 
from them, so long as their outline is distinctly | 
visible, the more prodigiously high do they 
seem. 
We passed a day at Lucerne, which lies at the 
foot of the lake of the Four Cantons, and made | 
' 


an intervening excursion upon that celebrated 

sheet of water. Around it lie the most kindling 

scenes of Swiss history. It was the theatre of | 
Tell’s exploits, and his memory is inscribed 
upon every partof it There never was a fairer | 
canvass, or a grander frame, than those which | 
the beautiful waters, and the sublime mountains | 
ofthis lake have afforded the glorious picture | 
fixed there by the patriotism and heroic genius | 
of the Swiss peasants. It is cheering to see the | 
enthusiasm that sull clings about his name, and 
the neighborhood of his deeds. Nothing ean ex- 
ceed the variety or the splendor of the elements 
that compose thescesery of this lake. is form 
is that of a star. Towards the northern end, its | 
banks are mild and lovely. In thecentre, erand | 
and beautiful; at the southern extremity, aw ful | 
and sublime. 

of six or seven thousand feet, descend in sheer 


footto form its frame work, and the sun can 
have nv look at its waters except for the few 
hours about noon, when nothing escapes the 





out and split wood, than ’tis to make yer wife do 
it while you stay in the kitchen and churn? 
Wouldn’t it be quite as dignified to send that 
great able bodied boy to the pastur to milk, as 
‘tis to make Jerushy ge? It kind o’ seems to 
me as if labor wa’n't dignified only when it's 
done by the right persons, and in the right time 
and place. It seems to me as if it’s the best 
way for everybody to dew the'r duty in the sta- ae 
lan “onion widusen bs laced ’em—mabby | “hem he was beloved, and settled in P——Co, 
ine - porb se ponent _ Pac hony a Kentucky. An only son was the fruit of that 

“i ere ’ i 2—the only pledge of that mutual love 
as rather a good one.’ The professor looked ; M4rraze preeg her Sete - 
quite beat, and begun to ham and clear his | pl ee te Looe eee 
throat,and I see he was preparin’ to let of exoth- a province of Mexico—just before its people 
or apart, oo Leays - _. Birsley, cane, Fe procl: imed their independence. ‘hough young 
oad nd Danley ieee ed Well, Professe he played a daring if not a conspicuous part in 

a , ‘ " . ai 

Stobln,Lsyom oul be feded 1 done cay sruglen of the elnino Gusai 
Invite you an athan to come to the Sewin ° - ‘ : Pe 
Society and help us, bat as my ideas respectia’| Art) ue Rorsr, we believe. He was carried 
the dignity of labor differ from yourn, I think I'd off due to thn alae af Manion. 

a leetle ruther have Miss Stubbles and Jerushby no in inne wiry bet. aiinedien pir ot 
ae val wrathy, but . gon - 
didu’t Risen! regent poses ag Pama oat a prisoner tor life in one of the Mexican mines. 
away Sc deet Ee ; The knowledge of his melancholy fate was too 

Well. the next dae ws bent the Parkers, much for his mother ;—It preyed upon her mind, 
and the Billinses,and the Stillmans, and the Pet- and —— — oad y San a rs oe 
tibone’s and all round; but *twould take tew Jong ye sag + A pee le - p mage oe A oi 4. 
i hi = whole geneelegy red psn ‘The father finding himself bereft of his yo 

re _ KB ww st every- . ahs a 
oN gga gp sinc ane por oat hos hold gods—the branches of his homestead lopped 
ee ona | le . : cod tem | ll, like a blasted tree on a desert heath—neglect- 
ts ae ae Se es le {ed his profession; at times he reso:ted to the 
into"t—so she sent a notice to Parson ‘Tuttle, | tet , ’ th sf 4 
ard yesterday he gin it out in meetin’, requestin’ | Site Seeenie' as Settee ae ta * witeble 8 ot : 
all the ladies 0” the congregation to meet_next| Hey ne ain in hi a = 
Wensday afternoon at the house of Squire bors, WhO Knew alm in his better days. 
Birsley, for the purpose of organizin’ a Sewin’ When our army had entered Mexico—before 


himself to Capt. B———, in this city, before 
embarking for Mexico, that gentleman was struck 
with his intelligence and sull respectable though 
careworn appearence. He— 

** Questioned him the story of his life :” 
which he briefly told, and which we shall still 
tnore briefly repeat. He was bred a physician ; 
married when young one whom he loved and by 


eye. 

Oar journey from Lucerne to Interlachen, a 
distance of about fifty miles by the circuitous 
carriage road, we shortened by adopting modes 


Afier a pleasant passage by oars to a point not 
visited by the steam-boat, on the western arm of 
the lake, we were earried by a small carriage to 
the foot of the Brieng, where the village of 
Lungern lies in a perfect cul-de-sac; with no 
road possible to any wheeled vehicle beyond it. 
Here we procured forthe ladies, ‘‘chaises a 
porteur;” chairs, resting on poles, which are 
borne each by two men, and on which ladies are 
conveyed without peril or fatigue over the steep- 
est and most inaccessible paths of Switzerland. 


distressing to unaccustomed knees to ascend 
with no weight bat that which naturally rested 
on them, and overa distance of ten miles, in the 
short space of three hours, was an adimnirable 
illustration of what use can do to make the most 
difficult labors supportable. The porte s had 
strength io sing their Tyrolean songs even as 
they skimmed along with their burdens. Three 
brothers and a cousin formed our band, and 


man, who earried our baggage on his back over 
the mountain, seemed as fresh when he arrived 
as if two hundred pounds had added nothing to 
the weight of three score years. The pack 





Society for benevolent objicts. [Godey’s Lady's | Ve" "t reached the capital—his captive son was 
Book. . enabled to write him a letter telling him that 
fora ransom of six hundred dollars he could 
secure his liberty. 





EARLY MARRIAGES, 


We are the friends, the decided friends of ear- 
ly marriages. But, in saying this, we do not 
mean to recommend marriages without means, 
or between persons of immature age, or where 
there is too vast a difference in social position. 
Generally in this country, a woman at twenty 
aud a man at twenty-three or twenty-five ought 
to marry, if a partner of the proper kind can be 
found, and there is a sufficient income between 
the two for the comforts of life. A man, and 


he would try! 


teamster for six months. 
Capt. B 





for an early marriage. ‘The heart wants some- | U"Prepitious auspices. 


thing to love. The quiet pleasures of domestic 
life conduce also most to health, to comfort, and 
to the proper development of the moral affec- 
tions. An unmarried man--an old bachelor, 
according to the popular parlance—grows of ne- 
cessity more and more selfish with every year; 
while the married man has his nature disciplined 
and improved by the duties, cares, sacrifices,and 
felicity of connubial life. There are exceptions 
of course to this rule, for there are crabbed Ben- 
edicts, as well as happy old bachelors; but the 
mass are as we describe them. Our most char- 
itable, cur most influential, and our happiest 
men are the married men. And we will bet our 
existence that the married ladies are in the same 
category. 

To enjoy felicity, or even content in wedded 
life, it is necessary that the union should be one 
of affection. We have no particular regard for 
what is called ‘puppy’ love—the romantic at- 
tachment of misses of thirteen and boys entering 
college—but the affection of a few years later, 
and which is usually grounded on esteem is a 
thing not to be despised. We are firm believers 
in what we call magnetism in love. A man 
may meet a thousand women, all charming, sen- 
sible and even good looking, and may fall in love 
with neither; but, all at once, he is introduced 
to one to whom he loses his heart though the 
world in general, and sometimes even his friends, 
cannot see in what she excels the others. 

erhaps, she does not excel them. Yet, ‘one| "* ; . 
ae differeth from another star in glory;’ and so | “4: None felt h2 had achieved a ine ad 
one woman varies from another, without being, | [Ph than the son. They are now living in the 
perhaps, superior inthe abstract. We acknow!-| Village where that son was borr—the father has 
edge the existence of affinities between men— | T*tmed his profession, and oy happy his the 
why not, then, between the sexes! It 1s our yo ye of a es slab 
way, atleast,for accounting for that subtle thing oe 4 ns 4 hi a ; ate iin elias 
called love. Such unions are generally happy. | * Me head of his mother 8 gra a tbat, 
Marriages of convenience, or marriages managed churchyard, ox which, ™ vO D en a 
by others, in two cases out of three produce pos- carved a con's affection. [1V. O. Meta. 
itive misery in the end. The wedded life has} * 
its trials, and it requires mutual affection to en- 
dure and conquer them. 

We do not advise marriages without means. 
We have no patience when a foolish girl runs off 
with her music teacher, her faiher’s coachman, 
or some stage struck youngster. To live ina 
comfortable house is a very different thing from 
hving in a garret or a thiee story back room, 
and they who venture on the experiment for the 
sake of some whiskerando, will discover this to 
their cost. But, on the other hand, wealth is 
not necessary to happiness: a share of ‘the fruits 
of the earth’ is all we really want. Asa gene- 
ral rule young people should not expect to have 
as large houses or as fine furniture as their pa- 
rents. Itis best to begin the world moderately. 
Ifa young man has an established business, 
whether he makes one thousand or ten thousand 


tion of his only son. 


and his former condition of life. 
having expressed his gratitude to Capt. B 


eral S 
ed himself in his behalf. 





of the prisoner of San Antonio de 
twelve years’ captivity, were thrown open, and 
the first use he made of his liberty was to rush 
to the arms of his devoted father. * * * * 


assed through this city. They called on Capt. 
The old man, with tears in his eyes, 
thanked him for his kindness ; the son expressed 


j——. 


the West on the next boat. No laurelled Gene- 


And, 











LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
BY REV, H. W. BELLOWS. 
Vevay, Laxe Leman, Aug. 4. 1848. 


There is nothing in the world which suffers 
more from superficial and hurried observation 
than fine scenery,—a thing which we ordinarily 


rate of fifteen milesan hour. At every place 
we stop, for a few days, in Switzerland, we find 
ourselves delighted. Then the landscape has 
an opportunity of recommending itself to the eye, 

. : when it is not weary with looking, or crowded 
a year, let him get married. He will find his}with numerous a@d various objects. We are 
joy heightened aud his cares eased by the society | not in the mood to enjoy nature many hours in 
of a suitable wife; and, if he does not eommit|aday. She does not like to be siared at or hunt- 
the error of being too extravagant, will never|/ed down, and usually revenges herself upon 


How or where the old man was to get the six! 
hundred dollars under Heaven he knew not, but, 
like Maj Miller, when asked if he thought he 
could capture a certain battery of the enemy, said : 
Asa first step, then, in the ac- 
complishment of an enterprise so dear to him, he 
enlisted or registered himself as a United States 


, having heard his touching but 
truthful story, at once felt the force of that strong 
parental affection which at his age prompted him 
we suppose a woman also, is happier and better to undertake such a a under, too, such, 
e was not the man, 
however to dampen his aspirations for the libera-y 
He rather felt inclined to 
inspire him with hopes of success ; and with this’ 
view, promoted him to the rank of wagon mas- 
ter. ‘This gave him an increase of pay, and a’ 
position, a little, at least, more suited to his years ' 
In good time, 





for his sympathy and kindness, he set out for 
Mexico, invested with his new command. He 
landed at Vera Cruz, proceeded up with one of 
the trains, and reached Mexico without meeting 
an accident or subjecting himself to a reprimand. | 
By this time his story became known to Gen- 

, of the American army, who interest- | 
He also enlisted in: 
the old man’s favor the sympathies of an influen- | 
tial Mexican General, and through the mutual} 
efforts and exertions of both, on tne payment of | 
three hundred dollars—one half less than the [nterlachen for a short excursion on 
sum originally stipulated for—the aac doors | or a-foot among the High Alps. 
Sexar, after| 


About three months ago, the father and son | 


his obligations, and both left for their heme in | 


saddle which the mountaineers use for their own 
; backs, is a wooden frame fitted to their shape, 
' with a shelf like a seat ofa chair, proceeding 
from about the middle of it, on which their bur. 
den rests. They make nothing of carrying a 
heavy trunk, with a carpet bag, cloak, and oth- 
er smal! articles, up a mountain which it takes 
four or five hours of hard climbing to ascend. 
Interjachen, socalled from lying between the 
lakes of Thun and Brieng, is in the very heart 


of Switzerland, and forms the rendezvous of 
travellers who wish to settle down for a_ time in! 
the neighborhood of its most interesting scenes. | 

water- | 
ing place, than a Swiss village, being compos- | 
ed of a long array of hotels, and boarding hous- 
+ es, mixed up with shops, where objects of curi- 
But it lies just opposite 
| the mouth of the valley that afterwards divides | 


The town resembles more an American 


osity or use are found. 


mountains the most interesting. 


the lake of Brieng and Thun, whose 


obtrusiveness of great hotels cannot destroy. 


horseback 
We proposed 
| to see, in the shortest time possible, all that the 
| valley of Lautetbrunnen, the passage of the 
| Wengem Alps, the valley and glaciers of Grind- 
| ewald, the ascent of the Faulhorn, and a visit to 
the famous glamer of Rosenlane afforded. Three 
days was the least time in which the tour could 
be made, according to landlords, guides, and 
other interested parties, who profit by charging 
so much per day for horses and their own ser- 
vices. 


| Duxbury Bank... 





| Kilbw, Deston 





Aboutthe bay of Uri, mountains | ere Bank, Bangor 


precipices that leave no toom for the chamois’ | Stillwater Canal, Orono... 


of conveyance quite new to Awerican travellers. | 


‘The apparent ease with which two slender peas- | 


into two of the most celebrated valleys in Swit-| 
zerland, Lauterbrunnen, and Grindewald, with 
the Jungfrau in the perspective, perhaps of all | 
‘The beauty of | 
the lime trees that form a magnificent eolonnade 
in fiont of the hotels, the nearness and height 
of the mountains, that close about the village, 
the sound of the rushing river that discharges 
level is| 
four feet lower, the distant, yet distinct view of 
the Jungfrau, to set off whose snowy majesty, | 
all the valley seens to have opened, and the les- | 
ser Alps who have framed themselves about its | : 
vista, all combine to give Interlachen a charm! Hoxest Eprrapns. Ina country graveyard in 
which even the formalities of fashion, aod the} New Jersey, there is a plain stone erected over 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Aimenecnn, Boston 
Aiwherst Bank... pie baieasoates 
Berkshire Bank, Potsteld : 
Charlestown Bank....... 

Chelsea, at Chelsea.......... 
Commercial, Boston... 
Commonwer 





h Bank Boston... 
Cohannet Rank, Taunt 








Essex Bank, Salem 


Winnisimet Bank, Boston 
General Laterest, Bank of, Salem, 
Hampshire, Northampton........... 
Hancock, Boston....charter expired. 
Ipswich, at Ipswich . 






Lafayette, Boston..... 
Manufecturer’s and Mech 
Mendon, at Mendon... 
Middlesex, Cambridg 
Middling Tuterest, Boston 





MOMORE, TYRR c060ccecccccses 
Newburyport Bank 
Norfolk, Roxbury. 
Oriental, Boston, 


Closed 
. Worthlees, 
charter annulled we 





Sutton, Wilkinsonvitle 
South Bank, Boston. 








ter strrendere: revere ed 
Winthrop, Rexbary } 
) closes 
MAINE. 
Agricultural Bank, Brewer,.........., closed 








Bangor Commercial, 
Bangor Bank, old 
Bath Bank.. 
COStIRS BORE. ccccesseccvccecvceses 
Citizens’ Bank, Augusta 
Calais Bank 


at Banger, 


Exchange, Portland 
Frankfort Bank. ........ 
Globe Rank, Bangor. ................ 
Georgia Lanber Coa,., er 








Worthless, 
worthless 
Worthless 
worthlees 
worthless 


oT _ SS SReeaewt: pipe stadcatara ae 
Mercantile, Bangor,......... . 3 ie ; 
Oldtown, Orone...... w orthlese. 
Oxford Bank, Pryebor see fraud 


> y ag * : 
Passamaquoddy, Bastyr P worthless, 
eople’s Bank, Bangor I 









ortland Bank 
Saco Bank 


t. Croix, Calais 
















t. Croix, Calais...... Closed 
| Union, Bronswick..... Closed 
| Washington County, Cx ° Worthless 
fp NONI cadhnuiveséacscaasenes lalpretad 
| ENE DRS cdccaccesscccnececscece close j — 
} EMMNOED TOMBS i sccvecccocssenreecs closed 
PEPE scinunliasdess wacecu... c! t r 
bhesese losed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| Concord Bank........ oe . 
Claremont Bank. ates - + ' reid 
| Exeter asaanens «charter expired Clone "base 
; Farmers’, Amherst....... charter expired closed 
| Grafton Bank, Haverhill > Clone d 
| Wilsborough Bank......... “ rth! 
0 hless 
New Hampshire.Portsmonth. .ch. ¢ xpired redeemed. 
} Portsmouth ce ee charter expired redeemed 
f Wr MeeOOCR ES Datlt, ccece nes vccccescncens Worthless. 


! 
| 
VERMONT. 


| Green Mountain Bank.................. 


closed 





' 
| St Albans, Bank Of.........ccceecccces ee Qa pe oon d 
Windsor, at Windsor. ................. close S 

| 
CONNECTICUT, 
Bridgeport Manuf. Co..........0..-00. frand 
ET MONON nik cidievedanuieGue toc... worthless 
nee New Haven....... 66066000 cece w rl exe 
sutonic , gep 
ousatonic R R Co, Bridgeport....... 10 aS pr etdis 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Burrill ville PU cnrbecineccestansencass Worthless 
} Sagle, at Newport......scccccccees frawd : 


Farmers’ Exchange, Gloucester 





Worthless 


Mount Hope, Bristol.......+0sseceses ss, waaea 
Providence County Bank.... ca 
Globe Hank, Smithtield. Sai xe -@ sie ret-ds 





par 
closed 
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+ Agricultural Bank, Johnston, closed. 
holinoperat's 


Scituate Bank 
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New York City,........ 


WOURING BOD . 6 vavncnctesicces 7 ! 


YORK, 








1 
AccommopatTine. Several years ago an ee- 
centric old gentle man, residing ina cottage in 
England,was greatly annoyed by nocturnal dep- 
redators, who broke the fence of his garden, in 
order to get at the good things contained therein, 
Since ke did net care so much for the loss of the 
i fruit as the damage done to the enclosures, and 
as he was rather fond of witticisins, he had the 
following notice put up. ***All the thieves are in 
future to enter by the gate, which will be left 
open for the purpose,’’ 


The Salt Rock, 300 miles westwardly from 
, Fort Gibson, is, according to the Sante Fe Re- 
| publican, a great curiusity, The salt is as white 
and fine as table salt—and can be obtained with 
| as little trouble as scraping up sand. 





JerrersontaNn Democracy. President Jeffer- 
son once said :—* ‘The habit of using ardent 
spirits by men in office, has occasioned more in- 
jury to the public, and more trouble to me, than 
jall other causes; and were lto commence my 
administration again, with the experience | now 
have, the first question | would ask, respecting a 
leandidate, would be, *Dvoes he use ardent 
spuits /” 





the grave of a beautiful young lady, with only 


Early one bright morning in August, we left | this inseription upon it— 


| Julia Adams, died of thin shoes, April 17, 
| 1839, aged 19 years.” 
| One stone, more conspicuous than the rest, has 
this singular inscription on it: 

‘* Here lies bnried the body of John Jones, 
who never held an office. An honest man.” 


; 





| The following short sentence of advice, by 
William Penn, should be kept in mind by all 
young persons who are thinking of committing 
matrimony :—** Never marry but for love, and 


ral left Mexico a happier man than the father 


think can be taken in and appreciated as we ride| “me to It, but that it 1s. resaee 4 oer ms | How are 
post-haste through it, or steam past it at the) without an injurious fatigue in about halt the 


Sut a little experience had taught us 
that all distances in Swiizerland are wilfally and | 
grossly exaggerated, perhaps to balance the sys- | aw 
tematicai shortening in New England, the Amer-| “ A place for everything and everything in its 
ican Switverland—where the sign-beard miles | place,’’ said a lady, when she stowed the broom, 
need usually an addition of fifty per cent. The | bellows, bails of yarn, cards, curry-com), three 
standard of distances in Switzerland is time. It | cats and a gridiron, into an old oven, 

is so many hours toa place; and it soon becomes | 


see that thou lovest what is lovely.” 





Fide ae a ee eaee taa| Tranquillity of mind, and temperance of body 
. : , y c ete felicities. 
travel in that time up hill, or what a loaded horse | are the complete felicitic 
or mule will do, going down. In short, a good 
mile is often reckoned as an hour’s walk, when| Whatis harder than earning money? 
it is over rough ground, and the distances to) lecting it, 
places, which, if time be the standard, differ so | 
much, according as they are up or down, are 
reckoned in a uniform manner, which, however 
convenient to innkeepers, misleads the traveller | 
exceedingly. For the advantage of any futare| _, ; . 
traveller in Switzerland, who may chance to| by eae poner og ne pe 
read these lines, we will state the exact time | d = morning, Sit. ow do you feel to 
required for this very common excursion, We “4 


. ; ‘Oh! I'm recovering rapidly. Why, Doctor, 
* sirable ye Q : 7’ 
do not say that it is not desirable to give more - dabeots westlt-46 aaeatnl ene ted esl. 


your other patients doing 


i i ‘Very well, very well, indeed; bat I have two 
| pe arily es, and this may be a de- | J 5 ’ ; 
| period it ordinarily takes, his may be a de [patients that I havn't yet decided whether they 


| cisive consideration wiih those who have ladies : “ 
° . . ihe ye w “Vv a 
in their party, whom they cannot take with | Mey oe a — : Bat 
them, and do not like to leave for more than one cinein, teat a 
night, or who are pressed for time, or compelled | = 


to be economical of mone * Fifty doltars, Sir.’ 
- * Pardou me, Doctor, 1 don’t understand yoo 


‘Why we charge one hundred dollars for yel- 
low fever, and fifty for dengue.’ 
* That’s the difference, is i? 





Col- 





THE JESTER. 











Inpemnity to Mart’nique. The French 


Government having fixed the indemnity to the Well, Doctor, 


regret the step. Of course, people with small 
incomes, must he 1, very i 
at times. 





later, when, if there have been no savings, there 


must be distress. Every married man, however 


pinched his means, ought to lay by something 
every year. Moreover, to do so is easier than 
people think. All depends on habit. We know 
those who, on salaries of from sev2n hundred to 
a thousand dollars a year, annually save one, 
two or three hundred dollars, while others, with 
incomes ten times greater, are always in debs. 

‘A word to the wise,’ as poor Richard says, 
‘is sufficient.’ {Phila Evening Bulletin. 





If rich, it is easy to hide our wealth; but if 
poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our pov- | the 


erty. Weshall find it less difficult to hide a 
thousand guineas than one hole in our coat 


It wil] not answer to spend all that is 
made, for a rainy day is sure to come sooner or 


those who pursue her with deliberate purposes 
of admiration, by looking as uvinterestingly as 
possible. She chooses to take us by surprise, to 
steal into our hearts when they are freshest and 
purest, and win an admiration which we cannot 
withhold. She willnot accept the worship of 
our weary and cloyed senses, nor does she s.f- 
fer her lover to fly from oneto another of her 
charms, without destaoying his sensibility to her 
real beauty. 

Of much that we have seen in Switzerland, 
we ure compelled to say only this, that it ap- 
proved itself to our judgment as beautiful, and 
that we hope to enjoy the recollection of it far 
more than we were able to enjoy iis actual vis- 
ion. And, indeed, this isthe only apology, or 
rather, reason, for seeing any thing in states of 
exhaustion of body and mind, that we possess 
wer of storing away the elements of them 
for future use and enjoyment; and so, like the 
camel, the traveller drinks far more deeply than 








French West India Colonists, in consequence of 
the abolition of slavery, at 90,000, 000F., (318,- 
000,000,) the Committee of the National Assem- 
bly to whom the subject was referred, has in- 
creased it to 120,000,000f., ($24,000,000,) of 
which two-thirds is to be paid in cash, emd the 
remainder in Government Stock. ‘The Minister 
of Finance warmly opposed the amount as well 
as the mode of payment recommended by the 
Committee. 





Her Name. The infant daughter of the 
Datchess de Montpensier has been named Maria 
Isabel Francisca de Assis Antonia Louisa Fer- 
nanda Christina Amalia Felipa Adelaida Josefa 
Elena Enriqueta Carolina Jueta Renfina Gaspara 
Melchiwora Baliasara Mantea, and will take the 
title of Duchess del Puerto Santa Maria. This 
baby carries even a heavier burden of names than 





I'll take a dengue bill. 

*He! he! he! Can't do it, Sir. Yours was 8 
positive case of the yellow—pain in the back— 
pain in the head—aching of the bones, accom- 
panied by high fever. Can’t do it, Sir, Las 
sure you.’—[N. O, Crescent. 








Loneitepr. Tommy, my son, what is lon- 
gitude?’’ ‘+A clothes line, daddy.”’ * Prove 
it, my son.” ** Because it stretches from pole 
to pole.” 





‘Is your comb really tortoise shell, Mrs. Wig- 
ginst’ ‘Well, all I know aboutit, is my hus 
band bought it of a sea eaptain, who brought t 
direct from the city of Tortoise.’ 





A writer, giving vent to his feelings against 
small critics, calls them ‘the turkey buzzards— 





that borne by her aunt, the Princess de Joinville. 


the vermin—the rancheros of literature.’ 





————— 
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We have had a pri 

jn many places is s 

of many exceptions, 
corn has not ripened 
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year; we have nt 

to be saved for bread 
and it may be owing 

well. Yet we have s 

of which were of fall 

Farmers sometime 
crop in a cold summe 

to plant the smailer h 

sound corn even in 

however think it bett 
corn that will yield fif 
and lose a crop onc 
planta kind that oe 
it may be sure to ripe 
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is, they are more east! 

requires less time to b 

than @ poor ear onl) 

husking is the princip: 
ing, it is quite an obje 
busked. Yet it is not 
kind of corn in this pa 
fal whether we gain ai 
the best corn summers 
ears require more roon 
so many of them willl 

We recommend to u 
to adopt a middle cou 
have middle sized ears 

And in order to insure 

jntended for seed in t/ 

ripe. By this practice 

in the ripening, and we 
sized corn so early tha 
even in the coldest se: 

The importance of t 
Jand is felt when we hi 
not ripen well, Farme 
cannot buy it from the 
they can grow it; bat s 
do better to depend on 
corn, rather than on 
live in cities can buy 
people in the country. 
body, and they ought | 
Cheapest. 
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have land enough to gr 
Mot pay the way to g 
market, for the cos 
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market is already made 
grain need not even b 
quality he can judge be 
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Corn is an excellent 
kind will follow it, for it 
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these are all converted 
lowing summer, without 
Mer, Or any other man | 
the rotting of vegetable | 

So long as we can ob 
acre of this rich grain, ¢ 
repay mach of the cost « 
Complain of our barren 
Of the wes: will hardly 
6nd the stover of wheat 
the stover of corn, Wh 
Corn in any climate whe 
Crop in New England so 
Done that requires so am 

Corn requires manure 
farmers how much ough 
cre be made very rich 
Moderately so? Should { 
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tain manures long, and | 
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the Same much longer | 
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Greatest profit. 
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